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The principal function of education, as it seems to 
many thinking people, is so to train the young that 
they may find in their minds and in their tastes a 
perennial source of satisfaction and enjoyment. 
Training restricted to the demands of the material 
man is essentially faulty and unAmerican and our 
ancient theory that every American child should be 
given the opportunity of rising to the highest posi- 
tion in the gift of the people should not be jeopard- 
izea by fostering a system of education which is 
bound to result in the submerging of many into a 
class. It is quite possible that students may not 
appreciate at the time what they are doing, but train- 
ing is not for time; it is for eternity. Nothing has 
ever been better said with regard to this aspect of 
Latin study than Cardinal Newman’s words in The 
Grammar of Assent, quoted by Vice-Chancellor War- 
ren in his essay, Ancient and Modern Classics as 
Instruments of Education (see THe CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 3.81): 

Let us consider, too, how differently young and 
old are affected by the words of some classic author, 
such as Homer or Horace. Passages, which to a boy 
are but rhetorical commonplaces, neither better nor 
worse than a hundred others which any clever writer 
might supply, which he gets by heart and thinks very 
fine, and imitates, as he thinks, successfully, in his 
own flowing versification, at length come home to 
him when long years have passed, and he has had 
experience of life, and pierce him as if he had never 
before known them, with their sad earnestness and 
vivid exactness. Then he comes to understand how 
it is, that lines, the birth of some chance morning or 
evening at an lonian festival, or among the Sabine 
hills, have lasted generation after generation for 
thousands of years, with a power over the mind, and 
a charm, which the current literature of his own day, 
with all its obvious advantages, is utterly unable to 
rival. 

To compare great things with small may redound 
sometimes to the benefit of both and I was interested 
as well as amused by an article upon The New Edu- 
cation, written in imitation of Mr. Dooley, quoted 
recently by The American Educational Review from 
The Oneontan: 

“And phwat is this new edycashun Hogan’s bye is 
telling of?” asked Hennessy of Mr. Dooley, as the 
twain were coming home from early mass. 

“Aw, the koind that comes from the use of the 
jigsaw rather than from the studyin’ of the dicshun- 
ery? I’ve noticed that mesilf, Hinnessy. It’s a grand 
idea. The argymint runs loike this, I’m thinking”, 
replied Mr. Dooley. 

“Hogan’s Mike and your Mary Ann no longer need 


the koind of schoolin’ that helped Martyn Luther and 
the Pope in their bull-foight, or Thomas Jeffsern to 
wroite the Deklayrashun of Independunce. No sir; 
they need to learn the use of the turnin’ lathe, a 
Sarycuse chilled plow, balinced rashuns for the goat, 
an incubator hincoop, and a vacyume cleaner. Of 
pwhat use is it for Mike and Mary Ann to read of 
how the squawk of a goslen waked a sleepin’ sentinel 
out too late at a wake the noight before; or of Mr. 
Raluph Waldorf Emerson’s reflecshuns on Boston’s 
Common? 

“No sir, it’s the hands that need to be blistered, not 
the mind. That’s the argymint. 

“The hands earn the bread, why bother to train the 
head for a parlor ornaymint? Brick-a-brack is out 
of date, Hinnessy. You must make everything con- 
tribute to your stomach or your bank account or your 
wife’s ayester bonnet. Books can’t compete with a 
plumber’s bill. They’re the hare in the race; the 
plumber is the mock turtle. 

“Down with the books. They must go. They’ve 
had their day. Give the jack plane and the butter- 
ladle the place on the parlor cinter-table formerly 
occupied by the dicshunery and Tom Moore’s poetry 
book. 

“That’s the slogan, Hinnessy; but I’m thinkin’ a 
long avenin’ at home with just thim sinsible things 
to look at would be rather stoopid, and thim sug- 
gestin’ more achin’ mussels and tired hands on the 
morrow, too. It’s all foine for Hogan’s boy now 
whin he can drop his johnnies at the five o’clock 
whistle, rush home for a square meal and arroive at 
the moving pictshure show by siven puntchool. But 
whin he reaches our age, Hinnessy, phwat thin? 
Whin he comes limpin’ home with the rumatiz a 
erippin’ him fair awful, puts on his carpet slippers, 
shoves a maple knot in the shtove, and sits down to 
spend the avenin’, will he want a Sarycuse chilled 
plow, a cross-saw, or a book for a plaything?” 

“He could tackle a pictshure puzzle”, said Hen- 
nessy. 

“Yes, but he'll need a bit of slape against the soft 
snap of followin’ the drag on the morrow”, replied 
Mr. Dooley. ’ 


As was announced last week, the present issue of 
Tue CrasstcAL WEEKLY has been copyrighted. In 
the belief that many teachers will find Mr. Hurlbut’s 
lists most useful, extra copies have been printed. 
These may be obtained at ten cents each (12 copies 
one dollar, 25 copies two dollars, etc.). 

Word-lists are not in themselves, one admits, a 
panacea for all the troubles of the teacher of Latin. 
But a student must acquire a vocabulary somehow: 
let us therefore help him by every practical means to 
obtain what is indispensable to him. Any teacher 
worth his salt can show the pupil what to do with 
his vocabulary when he gets it. C.K. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON FIRST YEAR LATIN. 


FIRST YEAR LATIN 





THE VOCABULARY OF 


(Continued from page 117. See also page 106.) 


Our pupils’ difficulty in remembering the meaning 
of words in a foreign language is no new problem. 
The plaint is doubtless as old as language itself; it 
may be a comfort for us to know that the Romans 
had the same difficulty with Greek that we have with 
Latin (see Augustine, Conf. 1.14). For so long as 
human language is composed of articulated words, 
these words themselves form the very groundwork 
on which the whole structure rests. Why should we 
expect any child of even the keenest mind to discover 
the meaning of a page of Latin in which the mean- 
ing of more than two-thirds of the words is unknown 
to him? Yet there has been and still is a tendency 
in our teaching toward this very making of bricks 
without straw. The habit of treating the acquisition 
of a vocabulary as a secondary matter, a kind of by- 
product from the grammar and exercises of the 
beginners’ book is responsible for much empty-head- 
edness later on. Pupils will look up the common 
root words of the language scores of times in the 
course of their reading, only to forget them as soon, 
or, worse still, to learn a special meaning and at- 
tempt to stretch it to cover all cases thereafter. 

My remedy for this defect in the instruction of 
the first year (and by first year I mean whatever 
amount of time and work is necessary to cover the 
average beginners’ book in preparation for Caesar 
reading) is the systematic word-list well drilled in. 
It sounds cold and formal, I know, but is it any 
colder than that other necessary burden, the multi- 
plication table, or any more formal than that other 
task, the book ? multiply by 
nature, few spell by 
American boys or girls imbibe the correct meanings 
of Latin words unless diligent effort be put forth to 
that end by the teacher. I find it in a good plan to 
divide the beginners’ book into five or six sections, 
following the natural lines of cleavage, to prepare 
lists of all the words in each section grouped by parts 
of speech and to require a careful review of each 
The pupils 


spelling Few boys 


girls nature, and very few 


section before passing on to the next. 

like these lists, look forward with eagerness to each 
their journey, and 
They must be learned 


successive mile-post on retain 
them for future reference. 
well-nigh perfectly, or they fail of their object. A 
passing per cent of 60 is nearly worthless; 80 is not 
too high a standard to set. I am after 
several trials that it is not impossible to teach a fairly 
bright boy the real meaning of every word in his 
begins to read classical 


satisfied 


beginners’ book before he 
Latin. 

But, you will say, are all words included in our 
beginners’ books of such value as to justify the con- 
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scientious teacher in saying to the lazy pupil, ‘Thou 


shalt’? Ought every word to be learned? Upon 
what basis are the words in the beginners’ books 


chosen? I fear that poor selection of material and 
the inclusion of much worthless stu‘? has tended to 
discredit the careful learning of vocabularies. Fortu 
nately the beginners’ books are constantly improving 
in this respect and the more recent books offer a 
much saner collection for the pupil to master than 
their predecessors did. I shall revert to this point 
later, with statistics. 

Passing now to a more theoretical view of the 
situation, let us ask how many words should a boy 
or girl know with a fair degree of accuracy before 
taking up the reading of Caesar, and upon what con- 
siderations should such a choice of words rest: for 
it is evident that too many may be as wrong as too 
few, and that not all words are suitable or useful for 
first year work. To reach some definite conclusions 
on these points, I determined to discover by count 
the words used in eight beginners’ books in this 
country, and to compare such lists with the words 
chosen by Professor Lodge in his Vocabulary of 
High School Latin, and thus, if possible, to arrive 


work. | listed 


(excluding those 


at an ideal list for first year have 


each word in these eight books 
extra words appearing in special vocabularies), and 
have grouped my results according to the classifica 
Lodge: (1) 
Vergil words, (4) 
High School Latin, 


(5) words not appearing in High School Latin. 


by Professor Caesar 


wi rds, (3) 


tion followed 


words, (2) Cicero 


used words appearing in 


] . 
i€ss 


Summary of Words used in Beginning Books. 
Not in 
Name of Book. In 2000-list ° 20 list 
rf 3 bo § ti B: $ 
O oO > — on 7 
Parss 393 6s 7 465 10 477 
Pearson 427 60 2 09 13 7 $29 
Potter 426 Gh 35 f 58 
Tuell—Fowler 19) af 2 2g rs Fe 
Collar—Daniell 41 Lot fo 578 7 65 
Inglis—Prettyman 63 84 12 659 17 5 631 
Moore—Schlicher 585 108 24 717 1g 3 739 
Bennett, Foundations 592 120 22 744 78 
Average 485 By 600 ; 7 629 
60o-list for First Year 
(S. A. H.) 00 75 1s 590 10 600 
soo-list (S. A. H.) 125 60 10 495 5 500 


In the selection of an ideal list for first-year work, 
I held in mind several determining principles accord 
ing to which words were to be included or rejected, 
as follows: (1) a word should appear, other things 
being equal, in a majority of books now in use; (2) 
a word should be one of frequent occurrence in the 
High School Latin, preference being given to Caesar, 
without giving him a 
should be an important primitive or evident deriva 
tive Latin language; 


(4) whenever possible a word should also be valu- 


monopoly; (3) the word 


of fundamental value in the 
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able from the point of view of English etymology. 
It will be seen at once that in the case of many 
words the principles are at variance and a balance 
must be struck between two or more of them. For 
instance, some words which might naturally fall 
under the second caption, of frequent Caesar use, 
have been purposely omitted, due to the writer's 
belief that there is danger of overloading the work 
of the first year with technical war, of 


campaigning, and of the siege and sack of cities, 


words of 
words which are better learned in situ. Two courses 
were open in regard to primitives and derivatives: 
either to include the primitive and postpone the 
derivative when there was no need for both, or to 
introduce the unexplained derivative and postpone 
the learning of the primitive until its first appearance 
Where the primitive is evidently poetic 
and the form, the latter 
course has been followed; but in some instances the 


in the text. 
compound is the prose 
primitive has been introduced to pave the way for 
many subsequent compounds. For example, curro, 
which occurs in Caesar only once (7.24.4) and nine 
times in Vergil, is included on account of its many 
derivatives. 

In determining the number of words for such an 
ideal list, | began by taking 500 out of the thousand 
(Caesar) words which Professor Lodge has allotted 
to the work of the first two years; but [| soon saw 
that this 500 omitted too many absolutely necessary 
words, which appear as Cicero words in Professor 
Lodge’s list. By choosing those which met. the 
other requirements and also appear in Caesar as well 
as in Cicero, | added about 75 to the list, and in the 
same way from Vergil about 15 more; finally, to 
make the number an even 600, | included about 10 
more of time-honored appearance in the beginners’ 
books. It will be noticed that this total corresponds 
rather closely with the average number used in the 
beginning books. |! do not think 600 is too small a 
number to know well before the Caesar year; indeed, 
if we allow for an inevitable shrinkage, 700 would 
not be too many to aim at (Professor Bennett speaks 
of 750 as a limited vocabulary). But better 600 well 
done than &oo half learned. 

Let us return now to a few practical considerations 
and a word of warning. Word formation, as I have 
hinted above, should play an increasingly important 
role as the work proceeds. At first little can be done 
aside from drawing the attention of the class to 
English cognates, but after the force of the principal 
prepositions and prefixes is learned, compound words 
Not with 
suffixes in the first year. 
review to have the derivation of 


much can be done 


It is my habit in making 


should be analyzed. 
the oral word-list 
every compound word accounted for, in case the 
pupil has already learned the force of the primitive, 
or in some cases to supply that information myself 
and ask for the force of the prefix; and, as a com- 
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plement to this, to require him to form the English 
derivative whenever possible. Such linking of the 
word both backward and forward helps those little 
memory hooks to apperceive it, as the psychologists 
Shifts of meaning should be carefully noted, 
inferences backward from 


say. 
to guard 
English to Latin. 

A word of warning: “dead words do not a lan- 
guage make, nor printed lists a page”. Both teacher 
and pupil must regard word lists as a means only, a 
systematic way to gather and fix knowledge which is 
Begin- 


against false 


useful only when applied to the living page. 
ners especially must be made to remember that in- 
flection is all important, that the words of the list 
may occur in many changed relations with vital dif- 
translation according to their endings 
It is well to drill the lists 
in many cases and tenses, to require the conjugation 


ferences of 
and use in the sentence. 


of phrases, etc., and in every way to make the Latin 
word give down its meaning no matter where or 
under what form it occurs. This is the hardest part. 
THe Ketvin Scuoor, New York City, STEPHEN A. Hurvsut. 


Note. As originally planned, this list contained 
600 words which | believed most useful for first year 
work. Inasmuch as the choice of the words was not 
conditioned solely by their appearance in the begin- 
reasons set forth in the pre 
included lack the 
I have since felt that 


ners’ books, but by the 


ceding paper, some were which 
support of the first year books. 
many teachers would appreciate the formation of a 
list of 500 based more closely upon use in the begin- 
ner’s books. I have accordingly indicated by a star 
100 words which do not appear in a majority of the 
eight books counted, by the omission of which 100 
words a list of 500 is obtained, which will be found 
more closely, and which may 
review and drill 


a theoretical standpoint, 


to hit any given book 


useful for purposes 


thus be 
than the longer and, 


more 
from 
more nearly ideal list of 600, 

second time, 


also arranged the words a 


This may be useful for 


| have 
alphabetically, by authors. 
reference and for recitations involving a recognition 
on the part of the class of the respective parts of 
Finally, | have added a third grouping, more 
character, according to the 

This last grouping I have 


speech, 
arbitrary, perhaps, in 

meanings of the words. 
not yet worked out to my satisfaction, but I have 
been encouraged to hope that even in its present 
form it may prove helpful, as affording an oppor- 
tunity for approaching the same set of facts from 
venture to think, a fresh and 
stimulating point of view. IT have omitted the mean 
ings of the words, because I feel that there are very 


yet another and, | 


decided advantages in lists in which the meanings are 


not given. I may add, finally, that I have been 
greatly encouraged by the results of the practical 
tests to which I have subjected my lists in actual 


S. A. H. 


class room work, 
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600 WORDS FOR FIRST YEAR WORK IN LATIN 
Caesar words are in black face type. 
Cicero words are in ordinary type. 
Vergil words are in small capital letters. 
Words not in 2000-list are in round brackets, with spaced 


letters. 


Derivatives repeated under primitives are in square 


brackets. 


NOUNS. 
1 decl. fem. 
amicitia* 
aqua 
audacia* 
causa 
copia, copiae 
| inopia | 
dea: sce deus 
diligentia 
filia : s¢¢ filius 
fortuna 
fossa 
fuga 
gratia, gratiae 
hora 
iniuria 
inopia 
insula 
littera, litterae 
LUNA 
memoria* 
natura 
patria 
pecunia 
poena* 
porta 
provincia 
(puella) 
pugna 
KEGINA 
ripa 
sententia” 
silva 
terra 
via 
victoria 
Vigilia 


nauta 
poeta 


ager 
amicus 

[ ‘inimicus) } 
animus 
annus 
captivus 
deus dea 
DOMINUS 
equus 

[eques | 
filius, filia 
gladius 

inimicus, 
legatus 
liberi: «+ liber 
locus 


[ colloco | 


murus 
numerus 
nuntius 

[nuntio | 
oculus* 
populus 

| publicus | 

{[ respublica | 

puer 

{ (puella. } 
servus 
socius 
tribunus 
ventus* 
vicus 
vir 

[ virtus | 


2 decl. neuter. 
aedificium 
arma 

[armo | 
auxilium, auxilia 
bellum 
castra 
concilium 
consilium 
frumentum 
DONUM 
hiberna 
impedimenta 
imperium 

|impero | 

[ imperator ] 

judicium 
negotium” 
officium * 
oppidum 
periculum 
pilum 
praemium 
praesidium 
proelium 
regnum 
scutum 
signum 
spatium 
studium 
subsidium 
telum 
verbum” 


4 dec] masse, 

adulescens 
clamor 
civi 

| civitas | 
collis 
consul 

[ consilium | 
Lf 4 tos 


(defensor) 


dolor 
dux 
eques 
finis, fines 
[ finitimus ] 
frater 
homo 
[nemo | 
honor 
hostis 
ignis 
Imperator 
IUVENIS 
labor, -oris 
miles 
mons 
mos 
obses 
ordo 
pater 
[ patria ] 
pedes 
pes 
[pedes ] 
| impedio } 
[impedimenta } 
pons 
princeps 
rex 
senex 
sol* 
timor 
victor 


3 decl. fem.} 

aestas 
altitudo 
auctoritas 
Cacdes 
celeritas 
civitas 
classis* 
cohors 
coniuratio 
difficultas” 
gens 
hiems 

| hiberna | 
jaus 

[ laudo| 
legio 
lex 
libertas 
jux 
magnitudo 
mater 
mors 

| morior | 
mulier 
multitudo 
natio 
navis 

| nauta | 
nox 
oppugnatio 
oratio 
palus 
pars 
pax 
potestas 
ratio’ 
regio 
salus 


t 





soror”* 
tempestas* 
turris 
urbs 
virtus 
vis, vires 
voluntas* 
vox 

[ voco | 

[convoco ] 


3 decl. neuter. 
agmen 
(animal) 
caput 
corpus 
flumen 
iter 
ius 

[inuria | 
| coniuratio | 
| iudico | 
{iudicium | 
latus, -eris” 
litus 
mare 
nomen 
opus 
KUS 
tempus 
[ tempestas | 
vulnus 
[ vulnero | 


4 decl. 
adventus 
casus” 
conspectus* 
exercitus 
impetus 
natu: ji¢¢ nascor 
passus 

mille passus 

portus 
senatus 
usus 


domus 

domi 

| DOMINUS | 
manus 


cornu 


5 decl. 
acies 
fides 
| confido | 
res 
[ respublica | 
spes 
| spero | 
| despero | 
dies 
[ hodie ] 
[ cotidie | 


ADJECTIVES 
1 and 2 dec! 
aequus* 
| (iniquus) | 
altus 
{ altitudo | 








amicus 
angustus 
bonus 
melior 
optimus 
[ bene, etc. ] 
carus* 
clarus* 
certus 
[decerno] 
ceteri 
creber* 
cupidus* 
exterus 
exterior 
extremus 
finitimus 
firmus” 
[ confirmo | 
GRATUS 
[gratia | 
idoneus 
inferus 
inferior 
infimus, imus 
(inimicus ) 
(iniquus )* 
LAETUS 
latus, -a, -um 
liber, -a, -um 
liberi | 
hive 
libertas | 
longus 
magnus 
maior 
maximus 
magis, etc. 
ae =. 
malus 
peior 
9eSSimus 
Cale, ete | 
medius 
miser 
multus 
plus 
plurimus 
| multum, etc. } 
{ multitudo | 
novus 
paratus: s¢¢ paro 
parvus 
minor 
minimus 
| minus, etc. | 
pauci 
plenus* 
| compleo | 
posterus 
posterior 
postremus 
publicus 
| respublica | 
pulcher 
quantus 
reliquus 
subitus 
[ subito} 
superus 
superior 
supremus, summus 
tantus 
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tutus 
tuto 
verus* 


3 decl. 

acer 
audax 

[ audacia | 
brevis 
celer 

[ celeritas } 
citerior” 

citimus* 
communis* 
difficilis 
diligens* 
(dissimilis) 
facilis 

{ difficilis } 
fortis 
gracilis 
gravis 
humilis 
INGENS 
interior” 

intimus 
IUVENIS 

IUNIOR 
levis* 
nobilis ° 
omnis 
par 
potens 
prior 

primus 
propior 

proximus 
senex 

senior 

[ senatus | 
similis 

{ (dissimilis) | 
ulterior 

ultimus 
vetus 

vetustior 

veterrimus 


Irregular. 
alius 
alter 
neuter 
nullus 
solus 
totus 
ullus 
{ nullus | 
unus 
uter 
| neuter | 
[ uterque] 
uterque 
NUMERALS. 
The Cardinals from 
I-10O0O0, 
*omit the hundreds. 


The Ordinals from 
Ist to 20th. 
*omit from tith-2oth, 


PRONOUNS. 
ego, nos 





tu, vos 
sui 
meus 
tuus 
noster 
vester 
suus 
is, ea, id 
[eo adv. | 
hic 
[hic adv. ] 
| hodie J 
iste 
ille 
| illic} 
idem 
ipse 
quis, quid ? 
qui, quae, quod 
[quo adv. | 
aliquis 
quisquam 
quidam 
quisque 


nemo 


nihil 


VERBS. 


1 Conjugation. 


amo 

[amicus | 

[ (inimicus) | 

| amicitia | 
appello 
appropinquo* 
arbitror 
armo 
colloco 
comparo* 
confirmo 
conor 
convoco“ 
despero 
do 

[dedo]} 

| trado | 

| bONUM] 
existimo 
expugno 
exspecto 
hortor 
impero 
iudico* 

[iudicium | 
laudo 

| aus} 
libero 
moror 
nuntio 
occupo 
oppugno 
paro 

[ paratus | 

| comparo | 
porto | 
postulo 
pugno 

| expugno | 

[ oppugno | 

oppugnatio | 

| pugna | 

puto 
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rogo 
servo 
spero 
sto” 
con-sisto | 
re-sisto | 
statuo | 
[constituo | 
|instituo | 
[ statim | 
supero 
vasto 
voco 
etapa 
vulnero 


2 Conj. 
audeo 
[audax | 
{audacia ] 
augeo* 
a | 
auctoritas | 
compleo 
contineo 
debeo 
doceo* 
GAUDEO 
habeo 
| debeo | 
| prohibeo } 
iubeo 
maneo 
moneo 
moveo 
noceo 
pareo 
persuadeo 
perterreo 
placeo 
polliceor 
prohibeo 
respondeo 
retineo* 
SEDKO* 
| obses | 
| praesidium | 
subsidium | 
sO lec ’ 
sustineo 
teneo 
[ contineo | 
ae | 
sustineo | 
timeo 
[ timor | 
vereor 
video 
videor 


4 Conj 
accedo 
accido 
accipio 
adduco 
ago 

po | 

agmen | 
amitto 
cado* 

| accido | 

[ casus | 
caedo* 


NN ai a i 
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[occido | incendo vivo illuc, illo* 

[ caedes } incolo [ vita} illinc* 
capio instituo ita 

[ accipio | instruo 4 Conj. [itaque | 

[recipio | intellego aperio* item* 

[ occupo | interficio audio ibi 

| captivus | iungo* convenio eo* 
cedo* [coniungo | impedio inde* 

[accedo | lego invenio interim* 

[ concedo | {deligo ] munio magis 

[ discedo } [ diligens | pervenio maxime 
claudo* [diligenter | potior male 
cognosco | diligentia | reperio peius 
cogo {intellego| scio pessime 
colo* [legio | sentio* minus 

[incolo | loquor* | sententia | minime 
committo mitto venio multum, multo 
concedo [ amitto ] {convenio | plus 
conficio | committo | [invenio ] plurimum 
confido [ dimitto | | pervenio | -ne 
conicio morior [adventus | nonne 
coniungo* nascor* non 
conscribo* [natu ] Irregular. nunc 
consisto [natio | sum, esse, fui num 
conspicio* [natura | absum paulum, paulo* 

{conspectus | nosco, novi* adsum postea 

[ ex-specto | [ cognosco | desum prope 
constituo [nobilis } possum propius 
contendo [nomen | [potens | proxime 
credo occido [ potestas | | propior | 
cupio* patior supersum* | propter | 

[ cupidus | pello praesum | ap-propinquo | 
CURRO* [expello] €0, ire rursus* 
decerno* [repello] ABEO* saepe 
dedo* peto adeo* satis 
deduco [impetus | exeo semper 
defendo pono redeo sic 

[ (defensor) | praeficio transeo statim 
deligo premo* subito 
dico proficiscor [subitus ] tam 
dimitto progredior [ subito | — 
discedo [ e-gredior | [iter | ita | 
duco quaero fero [item ] 

[adduco]} RAPIO* affero* tandem 

[deduco |} [eripio} confero tum 

educo | recipio se conferre tuto* 
ee reduco infero ubi 

{ traduco | rego perfero* quo* 

{ dux | | regio | refero unde* 
educo [rex } fio undique 
egredior* [REGINA] volo 

[ pre-gredior | [regnum | [ voluntas | CONJUNCTIONS. 
eripio* relinquo nolo atque, ac 
expello [reliquus | malo aut 
facio repello* coepi aut... aut 

fio resisto cum 

[conficio | revertor ADVERBS. dum 

| interficio | scribo bene et 

| praeficio | [conscribo] melius et...et 

| proficiscor | sequor optime [ etiam | 

{ facilis | [ secundus ]} cotidie itaque 

| faciie | statuo* cur nam 

| difficilis | tollo* diu ne 

{ difficultas | trado diutius {neque | 
officium | traduco diutissime [ nihil | 

{eedificie) utor etiam [non] 
fruor [usus, -us | facile [nemo | 

[frumentum ]} verto” hic* neque, nec 
fugio | revertor | huc* neque... neque 

[fuga } [rursus | hinc* nisi 
gero vinco hodie -que 
iacio | victor | iam [atque | 

[conicio } [ victoria | illic* quam 
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quod [exterus ] dedo* humilis mos 
sed in deduco iacio moveo 
si inter defendo iam mulier 
[ nisi | [ interior ] deligo, -ere ibi multitudo 
tamen ‘ [interim | desum idem multus 
ut uti o dico idoneus multum 
ita... ut per dies ignis munio 
sic...ut post difficultas* ille murus 
[utinam | [ posterus | diligens* illic* nam 
utinam | postea | dimitto impedimenta nascor* 
prae* discedo impedio natu* 
PREPOSITIONS. pro diu imperium natio 
ab, a [prior ] do impero natura 
ad propter doceo* impetus nauta 
ante sine domus in navis 
apud sub - ducenti* incendo ne | 
circum SUPER a duco incolo negotium* 
contra [ superus | dum inde® nemo 
cum [supero | duo entero neque 
de trans duodecim inferus neuter 
oe, © dux iniuria nihil 
SUMMARY. educo inopia nist ‘ 
600-list (omit) words * 500- list ego instituo nobilis 
Caesarian words, . 500 75 425 =e. instruo i ay 
Ciceronian words 75 15 60 egredior* insula 
; ‘ie vis : €0, ire intellego nomen 
Vergilian words, « 15 5 10 eques inter ace ; 
(Not in 2000 list),. . 10 5 5 equus interficio BOnnges 
— ——— et interim* nongentt 
Totals, 600 100 500 etiam ipse nonus, 
ex,é is, ea, id — 
SIX HUNDRED WORDS FOR FIRST YEAR WORK, IN ALPHA- €xXeo — _ €0 (adv. )* arto 
BETICAL ORDER exercitus ita owen 
existimo itaque 
CAESAR — arma committo expello item* — 
WORDS armo commiunis* expugno iter aon 
ab, a atque comparo* exspecto iubeo pr 
absum auctoritas compleo facilis iudico* pana 1 
accedo audax concedo facile iungo* al 
accido audeo concilium facio ius pe 
accipio audio confero fero labor, -oris par 
acer augeo* conticio fides latus, -eris* occupo 
acies aut contido filius latus, -a, -um octavus 
ad auxilium confirmo _ filia legio octingenti* 
adduco bellum conicio finis legatus oete 
adeo, -ire* - bonus coniungo* _ fines levis* pee 
adulescens bene conor finitimus liber, -a, -um officium* 
adventus brevis consilium ho liberi omnis 
aedificium cado* consisto firmus* libertas “a 
aequus* caedo* conspectus* flumen littera oppugnatio* 
aestas capio conspicio* fortis _ litterae oppugno 
affero* captivus constituo fortuna litus* opus 
ager caput contendo fossa locus oratio 
agmen castra contineo Irater longus ordo 
ago casus* contra _ frumentum loquor* palus 
aliquis causa convenio fuga lux ; par 
alius cedo* convoco* fugio magnitudo paro 
alter celer copia gero, magnus paratus 
altitudo celeritas coplae gladius magis pars 
altus centum cornu gracilis maneo parvus 
amicitia* certus corpus gratia manus minus 
amicus circum* cotidie gratiae mare passus 
amitto citerior* creber* gravis mater pater 
angustus civitas cum (prep.) habeo medius patior 
animus clamor cum (con). ) hiberna memoria* pauci 
annus classis* cupidus* hic, haec, hoc miles paulum* 
ante coepi cupio* hic (adv. )* mille paulo* 
aperio* CORZNOSCO cur hiems mitto pax 
appello, -are cogo de homo moneo pedes 
appropinquo* cohors debeo hora mons pello 
apud collis decem hortor moror per 
colloco decimus hostis mora perfero* 


aqua 
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periculum 
persuadeo 
perterreo* 
pervenio 
pes 
peto 
pilum* 
polliceor 
pono 
pons 
populus 
porta 
porto 
portus 
possum 
potens 
post 
postea 
posterus 
postulo 
potestas 
potior 
praeficio 
praemium 
praesidium 
praesum 
premo* 
primus 
princeps 
prior 
pro 
proelium 
proficiscor 
progredior 
prohibeo 
prope 
propior 
propter 
provincia 
publicus 
puer 
pugna 
pugno 
puto 
quadraginta 
quadringent 
quaero 
quan 
qua’itus 
quiurtus 
quattuor 
quattuordecim 
—que 
qui, quae, quod 
quo (adv.)* 
quidam 
quindecim 
quingenti* 
quinquaginta 
quinque 
quintus 
quis, quid 
quisquam 
quisque 
quod 
ratio* 
recipio 
redeo 
reduco 
refero 


regio 


,* 
1 


regnum 
relinquo 


reliquus 
repello* 
reperio 
res 
respublica 
resisto 
respondeo 
retineo* 
reverto(r) 
rex 
ripa 
rogo 
rursus* 
saepe 
salus 
satis 
SCO 
scutum 
secundus 
sed 
edecim 
senatus 
sententia* 
entio”* 
septem 
eptendecim 
septimus 
septingenti* 
eptuaginta 


sequor 
escenti* 
exaginta 
‘ 11 

1 

1c 
ignum 
ilva 
sine 

c1ius 
o|* 

olus 

iu 

ror* 
patium 
pero 
spe - 
statim 


statuo* 

studium 
ub 

subitus 


etl 
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totus diligentia placeo VIERGIL 
trado dolor plenus* WORDS 
traduco eripio* poena* abeo* 
trans exterus poeta curro* 
transeo fruor prae* domifius 
trecenti* gens pulcher donum 
tredecim hodie rego gaudeo 
tres honor scribo gratus 
tribunus imperator emper ingens 
triginta interior* Senex juvenis 
tum invenio servo laetus 
turris iste servus luna 
ubi iudicium similis rapio* 
ullus laudo soleo regina 
ulterior laus sto* rus 
unde lego, legere tu ruri 
undecim lex VOS sedeo* 
undique libero tutus uper* 
unus malo tuto 
usus malus,-a,-um tuus EXTRA 
ut, uti male urb WORDS 
uter meus utinam (not in 2000 list) 
uterque miser vester animal 
utor morior vicesimus* defensor 
vasto ne vita dissimilis 
venlo nonne VIVO duodecimus* 
ventus* num VOCO duodeviginti* i 
verbum* nune inimicu 
vereor culus* iniquus* 
verto* pareo puclla 
erus® patria undecimus* 
yetu pecunla undeviginti* 
via 
saa IX HUNDRED WORDS FOR FIRST YEAR WORK, GROUPED 
victoria ACCORDING TO SENSI 
vic . I. MAN, HIS RELATIO AND ACTIVITII 
video 
ideor 1) Man, life and death. dominus 
igilia 
vigintl homo nomen 
vinco vir appello,-are 
vir mulier 
virtu gen 
v1 m finitimu 
olo, velle nascor, natus, natu finitimi 
oluntas* 1vO patria 
VOX Ita 
vulnero morior 3) The State 
vulnus mors a) its form, 
CICERO puer Civi 
WORDS puella civita 
idsum adulescens populu 
amo luvenis, junior publicu 
arbitror enex, senior respublica 
udacia* commun} 
caedes 2) Family and _ tribal 
carus* relations regnum 
ceteri natio 
clvis pater 
claru mater liber,-a,-um 
claudo* frater libertas ; 
colo* oror libero 
coniuratio filiu 
conscribo* filia b) its government 
consul liberi,-orum 
credo amo rego 
custo amicu rex 
decerno* inimicu regina 
de pero amicitia enatus 
deu carus 
dea nobilis 
difficilis ervus humilis 








| 
| 


eques 
auctoritas 
deligo 
consul 
tribunus 
legatus 
princeps 
dux 
imperator 
imperium 
impero 
praeficio 
praesum 


c) its laws. 


mos 

lex 
concilium 
CONVOCO 
instituo 
decerno 


d) war and peace. 


bellum 
Kero 

pax 
periculum 
conmiuratio 
hostis 
sOcius 
obses 
captivus 
victor 
vinco 
victoria 
supero 
dedo 
trado 
fugio 
fuga 
defendo 
defensor 
custos 
Impetus 
vasto 


interficio 
occido 
caedes 
vulnero 
vulnus 


¢) the army 


exercitus 
legio 
coplae 
cohors 
cornu 
conscribo 
miles 


eques, equites 
pedes, pedites 


ordo 


auxilium, auxilia 


subsidium 
praesidium 
pugna 


pugno 
oppugno 
oppugnatio 
expugno 
proelium 
agmen 

iter 

acies 
instruo 
castra 
hiberna 


impedimenta 


arma 
armo 
signum 
gladius 
telum 
pilum 
scutum 


munio 
murus 
fossa 


turris 


nauta 
Navis 


* ; 
CiaSSis 


4) Economies, trade. 


copla 
inopla 

pecunia 

negotium 


5) Humanitas et cultus. 


S¢ ribo 
lego 
littera 
litterae 
pocta 


Private life, etc. 


domus 
aedificium 


6) The body 


and passions 


corpus 
caput 
oculus 


video 
cOnspicio 
conspectus 


manus 
pes 


audio 


VOX 
Vocdo 
clamor 


vis, vires 
salus 
fortis 
gracilis 
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7) The mind, intellect, volo 


feeling: verba senti- 
endi et declarandi. 


animus 
sentio 
sententia 
ratio 
consilium 


nosco 
CORZNOSCO 
intellego 
Scio 
existimo 
arbitror 
puto 
memoria 
memoria 
certus 


certior fio 


tenco 


certiorem facio 


at ICCO 


quaero 
rORO 
postulo 
verbum 
dico 
loquor 
oratio 
respondeo 
nuntius 
nuntio 
exspecto 
credo 
spero 
spes 
despero 
polliceor 
confido 
fides 
vereor 
timeo 
timor 
dolor 
gaudeo 
laetus 
gratus 
vratia 
yratiac 


vratias ago 


&) Will 


verba 


and 


studi 


luntatis, 


peto 
persuadeo 
hortor 
moneo 
i1ubeo 
impero 
audeo 
audax 
audacia 
placeo 
studium 
diligens 
diligentia 
pareo 
noceo 
cupio 
cupidus 


voluntas 
nolo 
malo 
statuo 

instituo 
prohibeo 
impedio 
resisto 
CORO 
possum 

potens 
potestas 
coepi 
soleo 
conor 
fruor 
potior 
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9) Doing and effecting: 
verba agendi et efh 


ciendi, 


ago 
opus 
labor 
facio 
fio 
conficio 
facilis 
facile 
difficilis 
difficultas 
patior 


augeo 
aperio 
claudo 
caplo 
accipio 
Occupo 
reciplo 
do 
donum 
duco 
adduco 
deduco 
educo 
reduco 
traduco 
fero 
affero 
confero 
infero 
perfero 
refero 
contirmo 
iacio 
conicio 
iungo 
coniungo 
mitto 
amitto 
committo 
dimitto 
pello 
expello 
repello 
premo 
relinquo 
paro 
paratus 
comparo 
compleo 
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porto 
rapio 
eripio 
perterreo 
servo 
teneo 
habeo 
contineo 
retineo 
sustineo 
contendo 
tollo 
utor 
usus 


10) Circumstance and 


event. 


causa 
fortuna 
cado 
casus 
accido 
caedo 
invenio 
reperio 
11) Moral value. 
debeo 
officium 
ius 
iniuria 
iudico 
iudicium 
poena 
praemium 
laus 
laudo 
verus 
honor 
virtus 


12) The Gods and their 
worship. 
deus, dea 


colo 


r3) Certain pronominal 
relations. 


ego, Nos 


tu, vos 
meus 
tuus 
noster 
vester 
sul 
suus 
hic 

ille 

iste 

is, ea, id 
idem 
Ips 
quis 
qui 
quidam 
aliquis 


quisquam 
q que 
alius 


alter 
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neuter 
nullus 
ullus 
uter 
ute rque 
nemo 
nihil 


14) Certain logical re- 
lations in language. 


atque 
aut 
cur 
et 
etiam 
ita 
itaque 
item 
nam 
ne 
nonne 
num 
ne 
neque 
nisi 
non 
quam 
“qu 
quod 
sed 
si 
sic 
sine 
tamen 
ut 
utinam 


15) Certain attributes 
of men and things, 
and their abstracts. 


acer 
aequus 
iniquus 
altus 
altitudo 
angustus 


brevis 
bonu 
bene 
clarus 
celer 
celevita 
firmus 
yravis 
idoneus 
Jatu 
levis 
malu 
male 
miser 
novu 
par 
plenu 
pulcher 
imilis 





II. NATURE. 
The External World as the Object of Man’s 
Thought. 


16) The physical 
verse. 


res 
natura 


sol 
luna 
terra 
the elements: 


aqua 

lux 

ignis 
incendo 

ventus 
tempestas 


geographic terms: 


regio 
provincia 
fines 

incolo 
mare 
insula 
flumen 
ripa 
pons 
palus 
mons 
collis 
silva 
portus 
litus 
via 

iter 
urbs 
oppidum 
vicus 
porta 
rus 
ayver 

o 

17) Place conceptions 


spatium 
locus 
medius 
hin 
latu 
pono 
colloco 
pa u 

mille passus 


,erls 


motion and rest 

adsum 
absum 
desum 
supersum 

to 
con j to 

constituo 
mAneo 
moror 
mMmovego 
sedeo 
curro 


cedo 


uni- 


accedo 
concedo 
discedo 

co 
iter 
adeo 
adventus 
appropinquo 
abeo 
exeo 
redeo 
transeo 

venlo 
convenio 
pervenio 

proficiscor 

egredior 
progredior 

verto 
revertor 

sequor 

adverbs etc, of 

place. 

ubi 

ibi 

unde 

inde 

undique 

ab 

ad 

ante 

apud 

circum 

citerior 

contra 

cum 

de 

cx 

exterus 

in 

inferus 

inter 

interior 

ob 

per 

post 

po terus 

prac 

pro 

prope 

propter 

sub 

super 

superus 

trans 

ulterior 


18) Quantity and degree 
numerus 
pars 
totus 


Omnis 
reliquu 
cetery 
solus 
creber 
satis 
multu 








THE 
multum vigilia 
multitudo 

paulum adverbs, ete., of time: 
parvus prior 
paucl vetus 
magnus subitus 
magis subito 
magnitudo cum 
ingens dum 
longus 1am 
tantus nune 
quantus hodie 
tam cotidie 
quam tum 
multus postea 
a : : semper 
The ¢ ardinal and Or-tandem 
dinal Numbers. statim 


Cardinals from 1 to 1000. jnterim 
Ordinals from Ist to 20th. saepe 

ne rursus 
( Cc . 
19) Time. diu 


tempus 


annus 20) Life in the world 
aestas apart from man. 
hiems 
dies animal 
nox equus 
hora frumentum 
REVIEWS. 
Seitrage zur griechischen Wortforschung. Von Felix 
Solmsen, Erster Teil. Strassburg: Karl J. 


Trubner (1909). 270 pp. 9 Mks. 

We have here the first instalment of a series of at 
least twenty-five articles on Greek etymology. As 
only eight of them are contained in this thick fascicle 
it is needless to say that each word is fully discussed 
from every point of view. Sometimes, in fact, the 
etymology which forms the author's starting point 
is almost lost from sight. Such fulness of treat- 
ment is amply justified: it is hard enough for an 
etymologist to keep his feet upon solid ground no 
matter what precautions he takes. But one cannot 
help regretting the resultant discursiveness, espe- 
cially as many of the topics discussed are more sig- 
nificant for other reasons than for their bearing 
upon the etymologies under which they are placed. 
A good index will no doubt do much to remedy this 
defect. 

Such a treatment would be impossible for a mere 
grammarian without independent command of the 
sources. As it is, we have fresh and striking illus- 
tration of Solmsen’s conscientious attention to the 
We are told (p. 25) 


‘be blood-red’ and ‘be scorbutiec’ 


authenticity of his material, 
that the 
for aluwdetv 


mcaninys 


have no warrant in ancient literature 


or lexicography, There is no conclusive evidence 
(p. 31) that 6500s was the Attic form corresponding 
to the bbuv; ddov5 to occur before 
the Septuagint. The (p. 61), 
which has occupied the attention of many etymol 


exist at all. 


lonie seems not 


substantive @é\upvoy 


oyvists, does not lor such points as 


these an earlier generation of comparative philol- 
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mt 


ogists scarcely went behind the statements of the 
dictionaries. 

Perhaps the most important contributions con- 
tained in these pages concern the interrelations of 
the Greek dialects. 
3 (pp 93 ff.) gives an analysis of the Megarian dia- 


The excursus appended to article 


lect, in which are grouped separately those charac- 
teristics which it possesses in common with both 
Doric and Northwest Greek, those which it shares 
with Northwest Greek alone, and those in which it 
resembles Doric alone; and there follows a consid- 
eration of certain characteristics which do not come 
under any of the foregoing heads. 

Both in this connection and elsewhere (especially 
pp. 68 ff.) our author points out many correspond- 
ences between the dialects of Megara and North- 
eastern and Northern Peloponnese on the one hand 
and Jonic on the other. On the Isthmus and in 
Mycenae, Epidaurus, Calaureia, and Troizen, Mooeddy 
shows the Attic-lonic-Aeolic @ instead of the Doric 
Tt. alomvdras, ‘ruler’, and alomvady, ‘rule’, occur in 
inscriptions of Megara and its colonies, and Pausa- 
nias f.) reports Alovpyhrns, i. e. 
Patrae in 
alavpyyrns, alovuynrip, alcvpvav 


7.20.1 Alowmvdaras, 


from Achaea. ‘The corresponding lonic 
show assimilation of 
« to the following labial consonant (a sound-change 
which receives convincing treatment on pages 58 ff.). 
Kavtxwves, the Homeric name of a tribe near Pylos, 
and Katcwy,the name of a stream near Dyme in 
Western Achaea, find an echo in many Ionic personal 
and such 


geographic as Kavtxados, Katxaca, 


Kavxaoos, Kavxagets. ven the mountain range to the 


names, 


east of the Black Sea was very likely given its name 
by Milesian sailors. Solmsen’s conclusion is that 
before the Dorian invasion the Northern and North- 
eastern Peloponnese, the Isthmus, and the adjoining 
portions of Central Greece were occupied by the 
ancestors of the colonists who afterwards settled 
the islands of lonia. ‘Their primitive 
speech has left some trace in the dialect of the 
Dorian conquerors, 


and coasts 


facts have furnished 


striking confirmation of tradition. 


So linguistic once more 
Solmsen has now 
reached the point where he believes (p. go) that, in 
spite of the inventions of the poets and the infer- 
ences of learned historians, the Greek traditions of 
racial history always contain a kernel of fact. By 
way of confirmation he brings the troublesome 
dative plural ending -evoe in Corinthian into connec 
tion with Thucydides’s statement (4.42.2) that Cor- 
inth was in possession of Aeolians at the time of the 
Dorian invasion. 

Attention is frequently called to the influence of 
later Attic 
in the sense of a measure of grain, was originally 
lonic (p. 41). Tddavrov, for a definite unit of weight, 
will be assigned to the same category in the twenty 
fifth article. lonic origin seems probable for pépmva, 


onic upon and Hellenistic. pedipvos, 
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pepysvav (pp. 39 f., n.). The Hellenistic dpacba 
(p. 186), 4vrdos ‘a heap of grain’ (p. 186), pOlous 
as the name of a disease (pp. 188 f.), virpov — Attic 
Nrpov (p. 235) are all traced to lonic. 

In fact, our author’s zeal in this direction some- 
times seems excessive. He has no doubt (p. 60) 
that the twin forms wédcBos and pédufdos should be 
traced to lonic. His argument seems sound in the 
case of pwédcfos, but why not derive the longer form 
directly from Attic? 

Article 1 contains a welcome addition to our 
knowledge of Greek phonology. The group rs 4 
consonant is shown to have had the same fate in 
Attic-lonic and Aeolic as in Latin: if the following 
consonant was voiced s dropped, otherwise r dropped. 
Hence we have rrépyn Goth. fairzna, dpveds: 
Aponv, p6w from *fépotw, i. ©. *fépodw, from “fepy-w; 
but dyoorés ‘hand’: ayelpw, maords from *wap-ords, rac- 
radras trom *wap-ordras. 

There are several discussions of word formation, 
two of which deserve special mention. It is shown 
(pp. 52 ff.) that such proper names as ‘Aya@6wv, ‘Aplo- 


twv, Kpdrwv, Atvcwy need not be derived from com 


pound names in the manner made familiar by Fick- 
sechtel. Complimentary names with simple stems 
were common from Indo-European times, and so 
was the individualizing suffix -én, -dn, -n. Solm 
sen thinks that the Germanic weak declension of 
adjectives is to be traced to the same suffix, and he 
repeats (from Kheinisches Museum 59.503) his 
statement that the suffixes -agwy, -axos, -axos, -ddns, 
id4ns, and -afos, as well as -agos, contain its weak 
grade. The reviewer hopes to show elsewhere that 
-afos belongs in the list 

The eighth article, though starting like the others 
with an etymology, is chiefly occupied with an at 
tempt to show that all Greek nouns in -d, except 
1 
I 


those with suffix -w, are due to the analogical modi 


fication of d-stems Although the material 1s in 
several cases too scanty to yield full satisfaction, we 
are not likely to hear more of a suffix -d or -od, 

Several other topics are scarcely less important 
than those we have mentioned. But enough has been 
said to show that Solmsen’s book will demand the 
attention of all students of Greek grammar and of 
Greek history previous to the Dorian invasion. 
SARMARD COLLEGE. E. H. Sturtevant. 
Caesar: The Gallic War, Books I-VII. Edited by 

A. L. Hodges, Wadleigh High School, New 
York City. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
(1Ggog). 

The Macmillan Latin Series has now been in 
creased by an edition of the Gallic War, from the 
pen of Mr. A. L. Hodges 

In his preface Mr. Hodges states that the purpose 


of his edition is to help the student avail himself 


fully of the advantages which the study of Caesar 





offers in the author’s direct style, his pure vocabu- 
lary, the opportunity for dril! in syntax, and his 
interesting story, in its proper setting as a part of 
the history of the development of Rome and Europe. 

We shall not here take issue with this defence of 
Caesar as a school author, all the less, because Mr. 
Hodges, by including in his book seven books, man- 
ages to satisfy the claims of those who believe that a 
more interesting selection can be given than is af- 
forded by reading the first four books entire. But 
we must express, at the outset, our gladness at the 
attempt to treat Caesar as a story teller, and not 
merely as a corpus vile grammaticum. To accom- 
plish his purpose, the editor has provided a rather 
extensive introduction. After calling the reader’s 
attention to the parallel between the conquest of Gaul 
and that of the North American continent—which 
might be extended into a contrast of Roman and 
english colonization—the history of the Celtic tribes 
in both Transalpine and Cisalpine Gaul from the 
sixth century to Caesar’s appearance is told. Caesar’s 
life to his death is set forth in full, with an appre- 
ciation of the man, and of his literary work. The 
conditions of the country, the civilization and_ polit- 
ical and social organization of the Gauls, the Brit 
ons, and the Germans, are sketched, the organiza- 


ion, armament, and mode of warfare of the Ro 


mans are described, and a list of eight books of 


maps and illustrations, and of sixty-three books of 
reference closes the introduction. 

This part of the work is done excellently well. 
Its style is concise and vivid, and it cannot fail to 
impress itself upon the pupil’s mind, 1f he can be 
made to use it. The notes try to achieve this by 
cross references to the introduction. In the hands 
of a live teacher this work cannot fail to be success 
ful. One may, perhaps, regret that more stress has 
not been laid on Caesar as a man, with his thor 
oughly Koman craftiness, his ice cold cruelty, as in 
the story of the battle with the Veneti, his treachery 
as displayed toward the German chiefs, his warm 
heart for friendship, as in the story of Procillus, 
and his impartiality, as in the praise bestowed on 
the Nervit. But that is a very minor defect 

Teachers will be most interested in the question of 
the notes. In general, it must be said that these are 
good, and really helpful. They try to stimulate the 
reasoning power of the student by questioning 
rather than explaining (p. 255, alius—alter), by call 
ing his attention to the importance of word order, 
by questions about the case of nouns, and about the 
translation possibilities of other words. We can also 
highly commend the fact that stress is laid upon 
derivation and upon the force of composition, mat 
ters which to the harm of real insight into the lan 
ye are too often deferred to the end of the third 
year. Where the similarity of forms might mislead 


the student he 18 assisted by being given the word 








THE 


to look for (sublata: tollere, not sufferre). Difficult 
periodic sentences have been carefully analyzed, not 
in mechanical schemes, but by making the student 
question the development of the thought (p. 265, 
32). Hints on translation are couched in general 
maxims, as the note on the padding ‘there’ (p. 310, 
17), the advisability of changing the voice, the way 
to decide whether cum is a conjunction or a prepo 
sition. 

Much attention is paid to making the content a 
reality, by giving the modern names of Gallic places, 
Gallic names, whose 


sound too often 


by giving the meaning of 


strange and unintelligible excites 
the laughter of the young student, and by parallels 
from modern authors. 

On the other hand, two 
pointed out. In the first place too many phrases 


This is bad, because 


serious faults must be 
and 
clauses have been translated. 
it relieves the student of the necessity of self-activ 
ity. We hold that difficult passages may be trans- 
lated for the pupil, but that this must be done in 
such a way that the translation reveals the Roman 
idiom, i. e. by literal rendering. It should then be 
pointed out to the student that it is his duty to put 
this metaphrase into good English. When he has 
been taught the way to do this, from the very be 
vinning of his studies, we know from experience that 
he soon acquires the ability not only to do this work, 
metaphrase for himself 

The notes are 


but also to make the 
The fault is 
not rarely burdened 
doubt, but not germane, and beyond the comprehen 
Here belong for ex 


second quantitative, 


with material, interesting, no 
reader. 
singular of conata, the men 


sion of the youthful 


ample, conatus, -tis, as 
tion of chiasmus, for, if this device is to be studied, 
why not the much more frequent hendiadys? Here 
Helvetian 


notes on the version of the 


by Livy, the account of Labienus a 


also belong 
raid as 
the conqueror of the Tigurini, the exact chronology 


given 


of the first expedition to Britain, all matters which 
have no essential relation to the understanding of 
the text. 

In accordance with the general plan of the series, 
the notes are followed by a list of word groups, one 
of the most helpful devices in securing the acquisi 
little to be 
words of 


There 1S said 


the book, exe ept 


tion of a vocabulary 
about this 
praise, though our s« ientific conscience prompts us 
to take issue the root MOK., 
MU-, ‘wall’ (44) as MU 


‘share’ (46), and though it might have been better 


feature of 


with the editor on 


from root P 


separated 


; 
to explain actuarius as ‘suited for driving’ rather 


than as ‘driven’ 


The vocabulary, which pays due attention to Mr. 
Lodge's Word List, commendably lays the proper 
tress on etymology, and on a clear development of 
the meaning its practicability might have been 


enhanced by citing the place where a meaning 1s first 
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found. Our experience tends to show that students 
flounder a great deal and lose much valuable time of 
their preparation by trying to fish out the correct 
definition from a number of English renderings. 

aside from its green 
The print 


The appearance of the book 
and red cover—deserves unstinted praise. 
throughout is clear, even where small, and, as far 
as we have tested it, it is absolutely free from mis- 
prints. The many have chosen 
with good judgment, they really illustrate, and do 


illustrations been 
not merely adorn, and, what is still more important, 
they have been placed where they belong. Numerous 
clear maps, printed in colors, render material service 
in elucidating questions of topography. 

the distinctive features of Mr. 
approved, The 
shortcomings are of a minor nature. The book is 
destined to take high rank among American contri- 


To sum up: 
Hodges’s work are highly to be 


butions to the cause of classical teaching. 
Ernst Riess. 
Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. By W. 
Warde New York: The Macmillan 
Company (1909). 362 pages. $2.25 net. 

What Professor Dill in his excellent volumes did 
for two different periods of the Roman Empire, the 
well known author of the Roman Festivals of the 
Republic has now done for the Age of Cicero in 
CSSays deal striking 
of the social life of the time. And surely no 


howler. 


these which with the most 
phases 
store of valuable con 


period has a more abundant 


temporary record than this, even if one leaves out 
of account all else but the Ciceronian correspondence, 
which reveals so wonderfully in many cases the very 
hidden springs of social action. letters to 
gether with Marquardt’s Privatleben are the chief 


These 
uurces utilized by Mr. Fowler, who at the same time 
acknowledges that the first sense of the reality of 
life and character in the age of Cicero came to him 
In younper days through Boissier’s Cicéron et ses 
amis. 

The titles of the chapter 
idea of the scope of the book: 
The Lower Population; II] The Men of Business and 
their Methods; IV The Governing Aristocracy; V 
Marriage and the Roman Lady; VI The Education 
of the Upper Classes; VII The Slave Population; 


of themselves give a fair 
I Topographical; I 


VIII The House of the Rich Man in Town and 
Country; IX The Daily Life of the Well-to-do; 
X Holidays and Public Amusements; XI Religion. 


Then follow a brief Epilogue, a good index, and a 


map of Rome for the period in question, These 
chapters are on the whole admirable, packed full of 
information presented always in a most interesting 
and readable style 

however, some evident weaknesses in 


faithful 
Perhaps the least convincing chapter is the 


There are, 


the book which the reviewer 1s bound to 


notice, 
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first, in which the author essays to guide his reader 
up the Tiber to the site of Rome, to show him the 
panorama of river, city, Campagna and mountain 
from the point of view of the Janiculum, and finally 
to conduct him on a brief tour through the most 
interesting parts of the town, including the Forum 
Joarium, the Circus, the Porta Capena, the Sacra 
Via, the Forum and the Capitol. But in all this the 
author does not produce the impression of a man 
who knows his Rome thoroughly and has seen it 
recently, but rather of a student who is writing with 
one eye on the map. Clear errors in fact too are 
not wanting, as, for example, when we are told (p. 
4) that “The modern visitor would cross by the 
Ponte Rotto just below the Tiber Island”. 
This was true once, of course, but for many years 
now the Ponte Rotto, standing with its one broken 
arch in midstream, has been reached only by the aid 
of a boat or a bathing suit. Standing in the Forum 
Soarium near the site of the Ara Maxima Herculis 
and the northwest end of the Circus Maximus the 
author remarks that “Nothing is visible here now, 
except the pretty little round temple of a later date, 
which is believed to have been that of Portunus, the 
god of the landing-place from the river’. But he 
has totally neglected to mention the oblong temple 
assigned by Huelsen to Mater Matuta and now 
known as S. Maria Egiziaca, a neglect all the more 
unfortunate because this temple was actually stand- 
ing there in the days of Cicero, whereas the other, 
at least in its present form, is of later date. The 
reader who is either familiar with the topography of 
the Forum or sure-footed in the slippery paths of 
grammatical gender is startled to read of the fornix 
Fabiana (p. 17) which he at once corrects by run- 
ning his pencil through the final a and writing us on 
the margin after the fashion of the proof reader, at 
the same time muttering an imprecation against the 
careless tribe of printers. But when the same error 
meets his eye on the next page he begins to suspect 
that someone else than the printer has blundered. 
Again on page 22, the author is inconsiderate in 
saying that “All Roman public buildings of the 
Republican period” face the southeast. In some 
passages, too, he is quite confused in his topograph 
ical statements; for example, on p. 20 the ascent 
from the Forum to the Capitol is thus described: 
“The way now turns again to the right, and reaches 
the depression between the two summits of the 


Capitoline hill. Leaving the arx on the left, we 
reach by a long flight of steps the greatest of all 
Roman temples”, etc. In this Mr. Fowler seems to 


1 


he following the old view, now no longer held, which 
placed the temple of Juppiter Capitolinus on the 
northern elevation of the hill. On page 19 he calmly 
sails into the dangerous waters of the Rostra and 
speaks of the imperial Rostra as if it were the Rostra 
of the age of Cicero. It may be that in the very last 


days of Cicero the orator’s platform was located on 
this site after its removal by Julius Caesar, but for 
the period of which we think as the age of Cicero it 
was of course between the Comitium and the Forum. 
Yet in spite of such blemishes as these, the topo- 
graphical introduction may be really useful to the 
student who has never seen Rome, helping him to 
visualize the external conditions which surrounded 
the people of the late Republic. 

In the other chapters Mr. Fowler is on more 
familiar ground and, especially in his treatment of 
the social life of the higher classes, to whom most of 
his space is devoted, has conferred a real benefit 
upon students of antiquity in bringing together the 
contemporary literary evidence for each topic dis- 
cussed. The limits of space will hardly permit me 
to enter into any detailed account of the content of 
these excellent essays, which are always interesting 
and illuminating. I may be allowed, however, to 
record a few rather disconnected notes selected from 
many made upon the margin in a cursory reading. 
It is difficult to understand why a scholar should any 
longer refer to the Lucilius of Baehrens, as our 
author does on pages 18, 133, 246, and 273, when the 
edition of Marx (1904-05) is so far superior; or why 
Festus should be cited in the old edition of Muller 
(p. 177) rather than in the standard text of De 
Ponor; or why Lanciani’s Ruins and Excavations 
of Ancient Rome should be given as one of three 
authorities on the shape and divisions of the Roman 
house. Occasionally there is a looseness of refer- 
ence which seems unnecessary even in a popular 
book like this; for example on pages 53, 242, 243 
and 276 we are referred to “Mau’s Pompeii” without 
being told whether we are to consult the revised 
edition in English by Professor Kelsey or the more 
recent somewhat enlarged German edition. On page 
51 we read: “In fact, fish-eating only came in 
towards the end of the Republican period, and then 

nly as a luxury for those who could afford to keep 
fish-ponds on their estates”. Surely this sweeping 
statement was not well considered, for, to say nothing 
of the evidence of Plautus, it is sufficiently contra 
dicted by the one fact that the Forum Piscarium was 
burred down in 210 B. C., as Livy records (26.27). 
n page 53 we are inaccurately told, with reference 
to the trade of the fullers, that “the details of the 
process are known to us from paintings at Pompeii, 
where they adorn the walls of fulleries which have 
been excavated”. Here the author might have indi 
cated that the most important of these paintings are 
in the Museum at Naples. Other passages to which 
objection may with good grounds be taken are the 
following: on page 62 the sum of two hundred mil 
lion sesterces is equivalent to one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds but on page 64 eighty thousand 
pounds is the same as centies sestertium; page 315, 
“These (fabulae Atellanae) were of indigenous 
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Latin origin, and probably took their name from the 
ruined town of Atella, which might provide a perma- 
nent scenery as the background of the plays without 
offending the jealousy of any of the other Latin 
cities”; page 261, “(villa rustica) like that recently 
excavated at Boscoreale near Pompeii”. Such mat- 
ters as these may seem to some readers of small 
account, but they show a lack on the side of accu- 
racy and indicate rapid writing and incompleteness 
of research. An American Latinist once said to me 
that “Scholarship consists largely in an infinite ca- 
pacity for looking things up” and I believe that he 
was not far wrong. 

There is no need to dwell on the use of discarded 
spellings like coenaculis (p. 20, n. 1), foenus (p. 81) 
and coelo (p. 102), nor to record such errors as 
Asconius in Cornelianum (p. 126), but it does seem 
necessary to emphasize the fact that Mr. Fowler has 
made an insufficient use of archaeological and epi- 
graphical materials which are so abundant and so 
illuminating in the discussion of such a subject as 
ancient social life. Speaking of the children, he 
says (p. 181) “They had plenty of games, which 
were so familiar that the poets often allude to them”, 
but not a word of all the tangible and material testi- 
mony offered by the article in Baumeister’s Denk- 
miler, to mention only one standard source. Again, 
in dealing with the lower population, he remarks 
(p. 43) that they “did not interest their educated 
fellow citizens, and for this reason we hear hardly 
anything of them in the literature of the time”. 
True, but the inscriptions, though not so numerous 
in the age of Cicero as during the imperial period, 
yet are very useful in filling up such gaps as this in 
the literary record. Occasionally, it must be said, 
our author makes use of an inscription, the most 
notable case being his lengthy interpretation of the 
so-called Laudatio Turiae (pp. 159-167) in the chap- 
ter on Marriage. Following his own article in The 
Classical Review (1905, p. 201) he still believes that 
this long inscription refers to Q. Lucretius Vespillo 
and his wife Turia and tries to explain away the 
objections to his view. As much as ten years ago, 
soon after the discovery of the new fragments, | 
ventured in print to doubt this identification, follow- 
ing the view of Vaglier1 and Gatti, which was later 
approved by Hirschfeld (Wiener Studien, 1902, p. 
235) and I still think, even after Mr. Fowler’s argu- 
ments, that not Turia but some other noble Roman 
lady was the subject of the eulogy. 

We have long been accustomed to the occasional 
mildly contemptuous reference in English books to 
what is called “American English” and, to be fair, 
we must acknowledge that American scholars have 
often left themselves open to criticism in this regard. 
For an American, on the other hand, to venture to 
point out defects in the writing of an English scholar 
and especially of one so well known for his culture 
and attainments as our present author, may look like 
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presumption, but these defects, nothing more than 
the signs of haste, no doubt, are so glaring and so 
numerous that they should not be passed unnoticed. 
The constant use of the word corn in the sense of 
grain (frumentum) is, of course, quite good English, 
but it sounds decidedly peculiar to us on this side of 
the Atlantic, as “The corn which was at this time the 
staple food of the Romans of the City was wheat” 
(p. 33). This is, however, quite defensible, but as 
much can hardly be said for such passages as the 
following: “We hear nemuer of beer nor spirits in 
Roman literature” (p. 39); “The donkey was from 
quite early times associated with the business, as we 
know from the fact that at the festival of Vesta, the 
patron deity of bakers, they were decorated with 
wreaths and cakes” (p. 49); “Plenty of men who are 
only there because they have held the quaestorship” 
(p. 97); “Space can only be found to point out” 
(p. 106); “Only escaped with difficulty” (p. 209); “I 
will only wait till May 6” (p. 257); “The two first 
books of the de Officiis” (p. 115); “These two first 
hours of daylight” (p. 270); “All night long the 
wagons were rolling into the city, which were not 
allowed in the day-time” (p. 245); “The clear sight 
and. strong nerve of Caesar, as compared with so 
many of his contemporaries, was doubtless largely 
due” (p. 246); “The guests would arrive with their 
slaves, who took off their walking shoes, if they had 
come on foot, and put on their sandals” (p. 280). In 
spite of these slight blemishes, however, Mr. Fowler 
has done good service to Classical Philology in re- 
constructing the social life of an important period 
of antiquity, and, after all, such reconstruction is the 
principal aim of all classical research. 

Jouns Horxins University. Harry LANGFORD WILSON. 

Two important books have just become available, 
through translations, to those who do not read Ger- 
man readily. Weise’s Charakteristik der lateinischen 
Sprache has been translated, with additional notes 
and references meant for English readers, by H. A. 
Strong and A. N. Campbell (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner. Six shillings net). 

The other book is a translation, under the title 
Our Debt to Antiquity, by H. A. Strong and H. 
Stewart, of a work by Th. Zielinski, Professor in the 
University of St. Petersburg (George Routledge and 
Sons. 2s., 6d). Professor Zielinski is well known 
for his Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte, (second 
edition, greatly enlarged, 1908). Our Debt to Anti- 
quity is a development of lectures given by him in 
1903 to the highest classes in the secondary schools 
of St. Petersburg. The book is an earnest cham 
pioning of the Classics as the groundwork of educa- 
tion. What I have read of it leads me to endorse 
these words from the Preface to the Translation: 
“The whole question indeed is surveyed from a fresh 
standpoint; the lectures form a stimulating and sug- 
gestive treatment of a familiar subject on new lines”. 
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On page 113, column 1, next to last line, read “as 
having read an amount”, etc.: on the same page, 
column 2 ,sixth line from bottom, read “any desire”. 
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